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A Magazine of Verse 


f MARCH 1932 


JUNGLE EXILE 


RESURGENCE 


° K' FA,” they said. That’s dying—and I thought: 

“What rot! One doesn’t die here in a jungle hut, 
Black-tended, vultures on the trees. It isn’t done! 
One dies at Home, in sheets, cool fingers on the wrist 
To time the failing pulse.” 


; The hut was hot and stank; outside the drums 
Peat, ““Boom—boom—boom!”’ and voices wailed. 
Damned generous, that chief, 

Footing the bill to drive my evil spirit out! 

He wanted my goods too, but rites are rites, 

And he had his. I was a guest, of sorts; 

He’d lent a wife to tend me. 

“Kufa,” they said. I thought, “Why not? 

Let it all go!” Too beastly difficult 
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To force breath through the laboring lungs; 
My bones ached for oblivion from pain. 
“Let it all go!” . . . I heard hyenas laugh. 
“They know,” I thought, and the cold sweat 
Ran faster in the funnels between bones. 


And then, deep in me, anger, man’s most god-like gift, 
Stirred, sharp as a sword. . . 
Thrown in the bush—offal for teeth 
Hate gives one strength; 

Lungs stirred in bitter agony. 
Jackals enough have mouthed my name, 
Yet are my bones unpicked! 


to tear? 


THE LOVE CURE 


Try six months flat upon your back 
Ripped with a rotten festering wound; 

A cot, unyielding as a rack; 

A blanket stiff with blood and black 
With dirt; try the incessant sound 


Of beating drums and jigging feet; 

Try goat’s milk in a dung-lined pot 
And morsels of charred monkey-meat; 
Try village smells; try flies; try heat 

And manioc roots grown green with rot. 


Then, when you totter to the sun, 
You'll waste no sighs on hearts undone! 
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Cec il Fohn 
CONTRAST 


From six months fever in a tent 
One doesn’t rise a man of might, 
Demanding much; desire is spent. 
Obliv ion’s all one asks of night; 
Of day, the sun to warm chill bones 
And flush a skin wan as a curd 
So loud the body makes its moans, 
While hearts are racked without a word! 


DEBT OF HONOR 


Karonga, that black gentleman, 

Lent me a wife to meet my need, 

Fever, not love, was my complaint 

\ lion’s wound, infected.) 

She was not young—some twenty odd—but kind. 
For six long months she squatted by my bed, 
Washed, tended, fed me, emptied slops, 

Tied on her charms, made medicine, 

Held water to my thirst 

in a sour calabash. 

Then, when | was up again, 

\ gaunt unshaven bag of bones, 

Sunning my pale flesh on the village street, 
She put aside the goods I offered, 

She showed a stick with many notches. 


“These the days I nursed you—-many, many 
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Like a good wife; now for as many days 
Stay with me as my husband. 

Long the time since the chief touched me 
He is with his girls; 

I ask to be again a wife.” 

I stayed. 


When the last day was over, 

I took my spear away from the hut’s door, 
Showing that I was done. 

She said, “Quaheri” quietly. 

Karonga asked, “What of the child to come? 
Shall I then keep it for you?”’ 
A courteous thought—the custom is to kill 
At birth the children of loaned wives. 

“You want the child?” I asked the woman 
She replied, “And do you come again?” 
““No more.” She said, 

“The stone sinks in the pool- 

Let its last ripple die.” 


SALVAGE 


When life has taken all but life, 
With no hope left to bane or ban, 
Then a man may find himself, 

If a man can, 

Staring in ecstasy 

At bamboo against a sky, 
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At three herons spread in flight 
Through a pool of sunset light. 


ON RECEIVING A LETTER 


So you, too, thought that I was dead, 
And wished you’d died with me! 

I died, my dear, when you were wed, 
In greater agony 

Than this poor fever ever bore 
That sapped at me afresh. 

So many deaths I’ve died before, 
What matters one of flesh? 


\ TESTAMENT 
I am so free of bitterness 
(Being near to death), 
; : 
I bequeath forgetfulness 
With my failing breath. 
} This my will and testament: 


I devis >To you 
Complete disenfranchisement 
From the bond we knew. 


Being of sound mind at last, 
[ would give you this 
Utter unrememberingness 


When again you kiss. Cecil John 
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A SHEAF OF POEMS ) 


BEREFT 


I am bereft. So many times the sun 
Has gone around the earth, and I am left, 
And only I. I am the only one. ; 


There was a little girl with plaited hair, 

And something frightened her— 

Something that creaked and rustled on the stair 
In the white glow 

Of moonlight slanted upwards from the snow. 


They tell me she grew up and now is old 
But I know better, for I saw her dead 

And cold, slain by a young man’s touch. 
A child must not be fondled over-much. 


There was a girl, | can’t remember now 

She too was killed by love. A little love 

Roused her to flame a moment, until love ) 
Slew her. My daughters tell me how 

That girl was bride and mother. I know this: 

The girl was born and buried in a kiss. 


I can remember now (closing my dry 

Thin eyelids that can scarcely mask the eye 
Tired of seeing) how once a woman went 
Seeding the furrows gladly with flung corn, 
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Bertha Ten Eyck ‘fame; 


And how her shoulders and her arms were bent 
With the slow weight of children she had borne. 


She is dead too. Through many years she died. 
Now only I remember child and bride, 

Maiden and mother. People say they are 
Grown old. I saw them die 

I come from very far. 


IN CHILDHOOD 


[t was a cold spring, the rain 

Blew out of the hills, and the wind blew. 

After a little it was quiet, then 

Yellow as stars, on the twigs the new leaves grew, 
And waxen as candles with a purple stain 
Hyacinths blossomed in the icy sun. 

It was a cold spring and long—but when 


The pear-trees flowered, summer had begun. 


BREATHLESS LOVE 


Without-you is as waste as moons 
On which no thing has birth, 

But With-you is a paradise 
Miraculous on earth. 


I can not spare a moment 
Of my felicity: 
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Time is not long enough for love, > 
Nor is eternity. 


HARVEST DEFERRED j 


Shall the soul be denied 

Its time to be fallow? 

After the last swallow 

Is flown, and the corn dried, 


At the tree’s root 

Lie the darkening apples 
Let them be the nipples 
To nourish new fruit. } 


And in the still earth 

Beneath ungarnered grasses 

That the wind alone tosses, 

A seed comes to birth. } 


A PAINTED SCROLL OF SUMMER 


Between the sunburnt fields of grain 
The feathered pear-trees step in rows, 
And bluer than its jeweled name 

The sand-pent sapphire water blows. 


Along a ridge the angled pines 
Repeat their inky accent lines. 


Here is a birch-tree like a bird; 
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Beriha Ten Eyck Fames 


There a white heron like a tree 
Stands in the shallows quietly. 


But when a sudden voice is heard 
The heron curves its wings to fly 
And blossoms on the sunny sky. 


WHAT USE 


in N ) RINSIMAN 0’ er the crooked Wa VS 


Greet me as once in Yung-Yang.”’ 


What use to me are words; I cannot find 
Through them the way I lost. 

Birds 

Forsake their nests and never look behind 


To see them gray with frost. 


This is my childhood land, out of the sweet 
Shadow of fir and pine, 

Sand, 

Stirred by the wind’s feet, 


Is lifted against the lake in a white line. 


Words cannot fill the woods with our laughter, 
Though I wait on the shore for myself to pass 
As tall as the tasseled grass, 
And for them to come after. 


Bertha Ten Eyck ‘fames 
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WINTER’S END } 
SPRING DAY IN MARCH 


Twilight has bruised me often, pressing sweet 

With smells of beaten earth and crushed new grass; 
Sweet, as the cries of birds and children meet 

The night, and greet it brokenly, and pass. 

And, breathless, I have borne the sudden blow, 
While that blue shadow quieted the air 
The blow of pounding feathers, swung by low 
And swift, so close I felt them stir my hair. 


Only today, the grass glared and I fled 
(Though it was nearly frosted with fine rain 
Only today, the high long sky blazed white 
Until I crooked my arms across my head. 
Today I touched wet branches, and knew pain } 
When round bright drops slit down my hand with light. 


SNOW IN THE LOOP 


In all the narrow alleys from the sky 
Slow snow crowds down the air. 


The dusky edges of the buildings there 
Watch, even and alert. 
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Mary Grier 


These points of light wheel into them, like stars 
Moving a way they’ve known, 


In swarming constellations, till the stone 
Stands shaggy, whitely blind. 


Mary Grier 


OF PERSONS NOT ALIVE 


Of persons not alive 

Who over-stay their death, 

Bodies’ pretence 

Keeps the chairs rocking, and the hands adroit 
To annotate a nought. 


Did they connive 

At action—base or shrewd 
Once lash their wills alone, 
Or swarm 


procession of the hive, 


In the astute | 


They would exist, in fact; 


In pelt and bone 
They would be sentient; indeed, might come to own 


Themselves committed to the rout, 
As to the chafe, of stone. 


Charlotte YH 4 lder 
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AGAINST THE COLD 


WINTER NIGHT 


Blow now against the cold your thin 
Ephemeral breath. Evoke the ghost 
Of the pale flame that pants within. 
This is yourself. This phantom, lost 
On air, this filigree in frost, 

Is all of warmth and brawn that hold 
At bay the interstellar cold. 


Trace in the braided wrist the tick 

Of tunneling blood. This quiver, brief 
As the wind’s tread along the leaf, 
This rhythm feebler than the flick 

Of cricket’s wing, no less sustains 

The thrust of chaos blindly hurled 
Against the frail tide of the veins 


The weight of crumbling world on world. 


Breathe hard against the icy wind 

Once more. Blow forth again the bright 
Brave ghost of flame, a javelinned 
Defiance to the crowding night. 

Then get you in—to bed—forget, 

If so you can, how pulse and breath 

(A moment yet . . . a moment yet 
Beat back the seismic tides of death. 
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Ted Olson 
TRAVELOGUE 


In Tavistock the rooks were crying, 
The woods were loud with rain. 
And I walked blindly there, denying 
That dead love—too long in dying 


Ever should wake again. 


In Looe the wind was like a river 
Against the huddled town. 

The tide lunged in. The gulls blew over. 
I felt the smitten granite shiver, 

And wished the world might drown. 


At Widdecombe the moor was yellow 
With gorse. A lark took wing, 

Too swift and sweet for eye to follow. 
My bent heart straightened like a willow, 
Bore leaf, and tried to sing. 


Ted Olson 
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COLD 


Cold is a coward—it bullies the poor. 
It passes by mansions well-built, secure 
With furnace heat, 

To filter through flimsy windows 
And lay discs of ice ) 
On the cook-stoves of the poor. 





Cold is a coward—it harasses the chil | 

Or the woman in rags. Cold will grow mild, 
Will retire | 
Before the rich, or those 

Who can fight it with fire 

Or warm clothes. 


Cold cracks the poor man’s only faucet. 
Cold stands beside the frozen sink 
Pinching children who need a drink. 


Cold is not cruel 
If you face it with blankets and fuel, 
But men lacking these 
Slowly freeze. 

Thousands know 
Cold is a coward—a boor. 


Cold is the eternal inscrutable foe ; 
Of the poor. 
Paul E. Tracy 
















SNOW 


Snow-fields flash in prismatic light 





where wheat-tents bivouacked, row on row, 
a scant month ago 


Where wheat-heads nodded crowns, sun-bright, 
above the wealth of pumpkin-gold 
mined from summer’s mould . 


Where wheat grains pushed, on an April night, 
} through the strength of restraining sod, 
, demolishing clod by clod 


Where a dream-hope, nourished by nine moons’ light, 
fragile and mute was shrouded so 
under impassive snow. 


) Inne Kelledy Gilbert 


DESIGN 


Against the snow and sky the winter elms 
Make angle-patterned perpendiculars. 
} The lines flow up and down, with now and then 
\ slant to form an ambush for the stars. 
Louise Ayres Garnett 
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TWO POEMS 


FEBRUARY RAIN 


We shall be forever in this room held tight 

By the wind and the endless fall of the rain upon snow. 
There are tulips upon the window-sill, there is the bright 
Gnawing of fire on shadow, and the slow 

Pull of us on each other, in a low 


Country house circled by wind that has always a fall, 
That drips upon snow with the unhurried beat of rain. 
All that we have said to our undoing, all 

The worrying of finger-tips upon the bare brain, 

This is made quiet and is forgotten without pain, 


As the world melts in the insistent drip of the trees, 
Shutting us within four hours that are a room 
Shadowy walls sheltering the fluencies 

Of the musical touch of shoulders, of lips, the bloom 
Of spreading thoughts startled into a feathery spume 


Where we shall be islanded forever by wind 
Dripping from trees that stand rooted in gray air; 
And we shall please each other always with the kind 
Cadences of belief, and shall be aware 

Of fire and of a bow] of tulips standing there. 
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Florence Kiper Frank 
THE CORD 


Who have lain in a bitter bed 
Nor space nor hours may part. 
Through severance are they wed, 
And deep division of heart. 


Happy lovers may find 
Other breasts for their ease, 
Other hands to be kind, 
And in far places peace. 


Happy lovers may know 
The fruitful kiss again; 
In a golden sun they will sow 


Their hearts with the silver grain. 


Who over a hateful board 
Have drunk the poisoned wine 
Shall never untangle the cord, 
The roots of the sterile vine. 


Florence Kiper Frank 
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ASIDES | 


THE ASYLUM FARM 


He said “‘It really zs interesting work. 

For instance, there are two over there we call 
The seedsmen. They take no interest at all 
Except in gathering and sorting seeds. 

They gather the seeds and sort them in neat piles 
And label them. They understand the seeds 
They don’t take interest in anything but seeds.” 
He smiled at her, “You look so very thrilled 
What a funny girl you are!” ) 





“But I am thrilled! 
It sounds—suppose they were great modernists 
Absorbed with words—just words instead of seeds? 
There are a good many like that. Oh, don’t you feel 
How marvellous everything is? Oh, such a world!” 
} 


He laughed a little. ‘‘Well—there’s a man over there 

Who won’t do anything but work with horns 
Cow horns. They save them for him. He makes things 

He’ll turn and twist those horns remarkably 

He’s really quite ingenious, you know 

How soft and pink your cheek is, and your eyes 

So big and black! I do believe you lik« ) 
Hearing about my lunatics.” 
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Louise Morey Bowman 


‘“*T wish | had a unicorn,” she said 
“White unicorns slipping through a silver wood! 
And you would go and hunt, and bring me the horns. 
And then the poor man at the asylum farm 
Would have some horns really worth while—to hang 
His feathered wits upon; and we—but we 
Suppose we gathered frost-seed in the wood 
To take to the others?” 
He looked a little grim. 





“You know I thought you were really interested 


In those poor fellows—but you only laugh!” 


} ‘Laugh!’ she said, “laugh?—you think I’m laughing?” 


LIFE HISTORY 


She had lived a long time. 
She was very small and old, 
Like a dried-up little nut, 
And afraid of the cold. 


But that was just her body 
Her eyes were hot as fire; 

One smelled roses burning 
On a funeral pyre. 


Louise 


Vorey Bowman 
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DISTURBERS 


THE THIEF 


“Yes, I have stolen things,” 

He said, “from gourmand’s groves, 
Grapes from the rich vines, 
Blossoms from eglantines, 

And sheep from droves. 


“T could not keep them long,”’ 
He said, “for winter’s ways 
Chagrined and deprived, 

And pinched when they arrived, 
And pressed for days. 








“Nor did they last me well,”’ 
He said, “the wine was weak; 
The flowers quickly died; 
And the shorn sheep cried 
For grass they wouldn’t seek. 


““But when the summer came,” 
He said, “I stole again; 

For how could I withstand, 
Who came from a cold land, 
Rich things, though vain?” 
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Fohn Vincent Healy 
ON SHORE 


All day the waves came charging up and roaring, 
And the spray flew. All day the uncrushed rocks 
Shook and reverberated to the pouring 
Impenitent clashes and agonized shocks 

Of the salt waters. All day he sat and watched 
How the sea shook and flung at the still land, 
Wondering whether to be dismayed or smile, 
Until an enormous billow leaped and lodged 

In him with all its acrid foam and guile, 

And drove him laughing madly down the sand. 


FALL WIND 


It is the same wind that is coming over the land 

Which last year robbed the arbors and scattered the fields 
With leaves its fingers had wrenched off and thrown down. 
Again it will do so; again as if a pitiless hand 

Were angry with summer for all of summer’s yields, 

And jealous of summer, and envious of summer’s crown. 


It is outside now whirling the leaves; its gusts 
Beat against windows and topple the tall rows of corn 
With tumultuous temper until stopped by a hill. 
It is the same wind with its hard and heavy thrusts, 
Its blasts as wild as from a huntsman’s horn, 
And terror, as if men’s hearts will never be still. 

Fohn Vincent Healy 
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TWO POEMS 


THE CABIN 


The arrows whirred 
With a soft thin sound, 
But never an arrow 
Struck the ground; 


And all night long 

The torches glowed 
Between the cabin 

And the road. 


The woman knew 
The Indian calls 
And the arrows singing 
Where none falls. 


They had come back 
For the last to dwell 
In the old log cabin 
By the singing well. 


Her father had gone 


And his father before him, 


And her son would go 
Before she bore him. 


She opened the door 
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Frances Fennings 


And ran into the yard. 
(The cabin was drear 
As an empty shard.) 


They found her there 
In the first slow dawn 
Where phantom feet 
Had trampled the lawn, 


And though no arrow 
Was manifest, 
They found a small wound 


In her breast. 


The townsfolk murmured, 
‘“There’s naught can win 
[mmunity 


From the wage of sin.” 


And the old crones babbled 
Of moon-bite, bedded 
W ithin the breasts 


Of the unwedded. 


But when her lover 
Returned to town, 
He fired the cabin 
And burned it down. 
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SET FOR MACBETH 
Act I, Scene I—( After Gordon Craig) 


Mist on the cliff: 
These two alone, 
Stone, and the mist 
Destroying the stone. 


Ageless, forgotten 

For time to come; 
Primal water 

And shapes therefrom. 


Shadows lurching } 
Into the mist, 

Merging in dream 
And the sea’s list; 





And the low surge, | 
Muffled and lonely 
These and the cliff: 
Mist only. 


Frances fennings 











BUCKSHEE 
(Concluded) 


a 
VI CHAMPETRE 


Yesterday I found a bee-orchid. 

But when I gave it you, you never raised your eyebrows. 

“That a bee-orchid? It’s like neither bee nor orchid”’ 

Was all you said. And dropped it amongst the tea-table 
débris, 

And went on gazing out over the lake; 

As once you dropped my letters into a Sixth Avenue gar- 
bage-can, 

And went on gazing up West Ninth Street 

Towards Wanamaker’s. 

Years ago 

We boys went spread out over Caesar’s Camp 

With the Channel at our backs. In the sun shone 

Across the strip of blue the pink-blue cliffs of France. 

And the wind whispered in the couch-grass 

And in the heat of the sun the small herbs’ scents were 
pungent 

And sweet and stirring. 

And one of us would find a bee-orchid. 

From fold to fold of the Downs the cry would go; 

“A bee-orchid!”’ ‘“‘Ho! A bee-orchid!”’ “Hullo! A bee 

orchid!” 

And God promised us the kingdoms of the earth, and a 

corner in France 
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And the heart of an oriental woman. 


Well, here is the corner of France. 

The kingdoms of the Earth are rather at a discount, 

We should not know what to do with them if we had them. 
And you, you have no heart. 


Vil RIPOSTES 


What did you do in Sodom Town? 

How did you sin in Paris? 
I heard the small talk rise and die down 
And thought: “Her hands are tiny and brown 
Curse on the time that tarries!”’ 


What did you do twixt then and now, 

Since it is past eleven? 
I heard the talk run anyhow 
And thought: “How brown and broad her brow, 
And her white teeth how even!”’ 


What will you do twixt now and when 
You hide beneath carven marble? 

I do not know; but I know, then 

V’ll hear you laugh with gentlemen 

With your laugh like the blackbird’s warble. 
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Ford Madox Ford 


VIII VERS L OUBLI 


We shall have to give up watering the land 

Almost altogether. 

The maize must go. 

But the chilis and tomatoes may still have 

A little water. The gourds must go. 

We must begin to give a little to the mandarines 

And the lemon trees. Yes, and the string beans. 

We will do our best to save 

The chrysanthemums 

Because you like them. Then, if only another big storm 
comes 

Like the one of Saturday fortnight’s, 

We might just barely do it. . . . So 

We may get through to the autumn. 

\t any rate we are through with the season of short nights, 

And water given at dusk will remain in the earth until 

The torrid sun and the immense north wind 

They call the mistral burn up the face of our hill. 


You will find 

There will be no change in the weather now until 
October. August nearly over, the season of storms is done 
Altogether. There will be nothing but this hot sun 

And no rain at all 

Till well into the Fall. 


rill then we must trust to the fruits 
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Though their trees are dried down to the ends of their 
roots. 

The muscats are done. 

The bunch that hangs by the kitchen door 

Is the last but two we shall save. 

But the wine-grapes and figs and quinces and gages will go 
on 

Nearly till September. 

(If you lay down some of the muscat wine-grapes on paper 
on the garret floor 

They will shrink and grow sweeter till honey 

Is acid beside them.) 


How singular and vocal and sweet those birds’ voices are. 

For them we thank the drouth. 

Without it they never care 

To come to us from their woods of the infinitely distant 
South. 


I wish we could have saved more of the plants, but the 
weather has tried them 

Beyond their endurance. And there is no goodness in our 
land 

On this side of the hill. 

Even the wood has hardly enough heart to make fuel 

Though with vine-prunings in the winter days 

When the sea below us is like ruffled satin, 

And the sky an infinite number of subtle greys, 

And the mistral sings an infinite number of lays in Latin 
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Ford Madox Ford 


And you crouch beside the hearth, we shall manage to 
make up a blaze 

To get up and go to bed by. . . . But I like the baked, 
severe, bare 

Hill with sea below and the great storms sooner or later. 
And for me 

There is no satisfaction anywhere greater 

Than is given by that house-side, silver-grey 

And very high, 

With the single black cypress against the sky 

Over the hill, 

And the palm-heads waving away at the mistral’s will. 


Well then: 

We have outlived a winter season and a season of spring 

And more than one season of harvesting, 

In this land 

Where the harvests come by twos and threes 

One on the other’s heels. 

Do you remember what grew where the egg-plants and 
chilis now stand? 

Or the opium poppies with heads like feathery wheels? 

Do you remember when the lemons were little and the 
oranges smaller than peas? 

We have outlived sweet corn and haricots, 

The short season of plentiful water and the rose 

That covered the cistern in the time of showers- 

And do you remember the thin bamboo canes? 
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We have outlived innumerable growths of flowers, 

The two great hurricanes 

And the innumerable battlings back and forth 

Of the mistral from the Alps in the north 

And of siroccos filled with the hot breath 

“Sirocco, thou that man unto short madness hurrieth!”’ 
From the sands of Africa infinite miles to the South. 


And having so, ephemeral, outlived the herbs of the hill 
We may maybe come through the drouth 

To the winter’s mouth 

And the season of green things 

And flowing cisterns and springs. 


Hark at the voices of those birds in the great catalpa’s 
shade 

Hard by the hole where the swifts once made 

Their nest on the rafter, thrilling all through the night. 

Singular birds with their portentous singular flight 

And human voices. They came all the way 

Over the sea to the bay 

From Africa. 

It is only our drouth that could have lured them away 

So far from the South. It was perhaps they 

Ulysses took for the syrens calling, “Away!” | 

When he took shelter here from the thunderous main. 

And perhaps we may never again } 

Hear their incomparable full resonance, | 





Compact of wailing and indifferent mirth 
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And undecipherable honeyed laughter, 

Or not on this earth under this torrid sun. 

For they say 

It is only once in a century they come this way 

In time of drouth from their eyries far to the South 
In Africa. 


Or perhaps we shall hear them only after, 

All harvest gathered in and the time of all fruits being 
done, 

We—oh but not too severed in time nor walking apart 

Shall pluck and cry the one to the other along the folds ot 
Cap Brun 

“The Herb Oblivion!” 


For this is a corner of France, 


And this the kingdoms of the earth beneath the sun, 
And this the garden sealed and set apart 


And that the fountain of Jouvence. 
And, yes, you have a heart. 


Ford Madox Ford 
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AGNES LEE 


Ld ene ago I was much moved by a poem in dialogue 
form called The Asphodel, when I chanced to read it in 
some magazine. It dramatized the story of a Hawaiian 
mother whose little son was stricken with leprosy, and who 
put him to sleep in death rather than let him be removed 
to the dreadful Molokai colony. This poem was my intro- 
duction to the name of Agnes Lee, and I was struck by the 
new poet’s delicate touch upon the difficult tragic theme, 
by the skill and sensibility with which the mother’s agony 
was handled as she gave the stricken child his fatal 
draught, while outside, before and after, her other children 
were fluttering around like a chorus of birds. The human 
terror and beauty of the sacrifice emerged in spite of some 
stilted lines and a method too “poetic,”’ not simple enough. 
In 1910 the poem was included in its author’s first book 
(except one for children), The Border of the Lake, and the 
next year a second marriage brought Agnes Lee Freer from 
Boston to Chicago, where she is still living. 

When the full tide of the “new movement” swept over 
us in 1912 and later, no one was more athletically hardened 
and spiritually stirred by it than Agnes Lee. The Asphodel 
was one of a very few poems in that first book which her 
later judgment approved for reprint in Faces and Open 
Doors, and in the new version radical changes of detail 
stiffened its style and greatly improved it. From this time 
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we find Agnes Lee subscribing to the demands of the 
imagists for the simplicity and directness of modern speech 
in poetry, although her instinct retained rhyme and the 
usual metrical forms as her appropriate method. As a 
result of the new influence and an enriched experience of 
life, we find, in Faces and Open Doors (1922), the proof of 
extraordinary growth in poetic intensity and quality—a 
growth which gave full play to an observant, imaginative, 
and somewhat whimsical mind. And her latest book, 
New Lyrics and a Few Old Ones (1930), in which nearly half 
of the forty entries are recent, gives further evidence of 
broadening intellectual range and freedom, and on the 
whole of greater technical proficiency, although none of 
the new lyrics quite reaches the sheer beauty of 4 Statue 
in a Garden or the dramatic poignancy of Motherhood. 
Agnes Lee’s poems are rarely personal, in the narrow 
sense applicable to many women lyrists. She draws her 
subjects, not directly from her own emotional history, but 
from a wide range of reading and imaginative experience. 
Her sympathies are excited by some historic episode, as in 
Having Read Lenotre; or by a chance item in a newspaper, 
as in Mrs. Malooly; or by mathematical laws, as in 
Numbers; or simply by odd little human episodes and char- 
acters, as in An Old Woman with Flowers, Brief Return, 
Long Distance Line—many others; or finally by imagina- 
tive identity with the works of man, as in The Old House 
Speaks, In an Old Homestead, Music, or that beautiful 
lyric, probably her finest, 4 Statue in a Garden. She has, 
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in short, unusually discursive interests, and she finds het 
subjects in the most unlikely places. 

Agnes Lee’s repute has been retarded by her preference 
for obscure publishers who could not do her any good. 
Living in Boston, she permitted Sherman, French & Co. to 
fuddle with her first two books. Living later in Chicago, 
she handed over her two more recent volumes to Ralph 
Seymour, whom we all know as an adorable good fellow too 
happily busy with typography (and camaraderie) ever to 
bother his head with selling the few books he assumes 
to publish. Thus Agnes Lee’s rare volumes have had much 
less currency than they deserve, although some of the most 
exacting critics in the country—-Yvor Winters and Edgar 
Lee Masters, for example—have been their warm admirers 

That her work deserves to be better known—and doubt- 
less will be when the wise future counts up our treasures 
is obvious. Certain of her poems—Motherhood, A Statue in 
a Garden, Enemies, for example—have been quoted in 
many anthologies, and copied far and wide; and others also 
will be remembered for their whimsical and moving 
humanness—a combination of pathos with a queer little 
slant of humor or wonder—and for the sheer beauty of 
their musical pattern. She is very unequal; at first her 
artistry was so imperfect that all but twoor three of herearly 
poems are now discarded by her more mature and exacting 
taste; and even today there are lapses—weak lines and 
soft places—which the discreet reader weeds out of his 
memory. But certain poems he cannot fail to retain—for 
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their lyric beauty or their alluring charm, their tang of a 


delicate individuality. 

Among these I would mention, besides the three or four 
familiar and much quoted ones noted above, a few other 
claimants for remembrance. There is 4 Lonely Man, with 
its pitiful last lines: 

It must be good to have anyone care 
If you come into a house or go out of it. 
And that delightful narrative, The Glove Worker, about 
“good Saint Anne”’ 
ohe was a very holy saint, 
Holier than any other, 
Because she was of double grace 
Being mother of His Mother. 
And sleepy old Lizette, who cries, 
Bed is the boon for me! 
And that precious whiskey-washed Mrs. Malooly, 
Who scrubbed Manhattan’s marble aisles. 

I like also certain reflective poems: The Three Guests; 
Numbers; a Meditation on the undying power of Rome: 
The Tower, with its 

otone upon stone in flower; 
Howard Shaw, Architect; and her brief word on Shake 
speare: 
And when he made a man to walk the street, 


Forth walked a million men. 


And there are two or three which touch upon the incredi- 
| 
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bilities—upon those doubts of the so-called realities of 
human experience which seem to push us, now and then, 
to the verge of annihilation—as The J/ex Tree and 4 Man 
Walks Home. 

There is personality in Agnes Lee’s poems; one gets 
acquainted with an interesting and suggestive mind whose 
experience transcends the narrow limits of fact. And such 
spiritual friendships with authors who reveal themselves 
in their books are perhaps the finest reward to be won by 
a mere reader. H. M. 


REVIEWS 





GEORGE DILLON’S SECOND VOLUME 


) 

The Flowering Stone, by George Dillon. Viking Press. 
To say that Mr. Dillon’s second volume is as notable an 
achievement as his first, is no slight praise. It is, un 


questionably, a different achievement. The Flowering 

Stone does not precisely reproduce that purity of tone, 
that elemental quality which gave to Boy in the Wind a 

fascination unique among this generation of poets. On the | 
other hand, it marks an enlargement in the dimensions of 

Mr. Dillon’s poetry, and a deepening in the significanc | 
of his thought. The development of a modern poet, with 
the resources of many schools and masters at command, | 
is usually from lavishness to economy, from luxury to } 
severity. Mr. Dillon more wisely established his origi 
nality at the outset in simplest terms which revealed the | 
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very elements of his poetry. In that direction he could 
go no further. His advance, however, has not been through 
elaboration of method, but through wider application of it. 
The Flowering Stone has the fine austerity and precision 
of Boy in the Wind. It shows the expansion of a greater 
force within the limits of the same esthetic restraint. 
Here we find a happy union of substance and form, for 

the essential theme of Mr. Dillon’s poetry is freedom 
transcending restrictions, the emancipation of the spirit in 
a world of material things. This freedom he does not seek 
through the aerial imagination, in aspiration toward the 
cloud or the flight of the skylark. He remains at grips with 
realities of experience and is in the world but not of it. 
Love is one way of freedom—witness The Hours of the Day: 

he city stirred about me softly and distant. 

Its iron voice flew upward into the air. 


Aili day | wondered that I walked and listened 
As if in freedom there 


And wondered how love so led me and removed me: 
My breath coming deep and glad, for she had drawn it; 
My eyes being wild with pride because she loved me; 
My heart being shielded with her beauty upon it. 
The other way of freedom is death, of which Mr. Dillon 
proclaims himself the anatomist: 
Wherefore I took my way alone, 
Citizen of oblivion, 
Bedfellow of bird and beast, 
Of death the true anatomist; 
And that no less for having held 
lhe spirit’s essence undispelled 
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There is, however, nothing morbid in Mr. Dillon’s 
poetry. Unlike the early seventeenth-century poets, from 
whom he seems to have learned the power of literal state 
ment, he does not dwell on the charnel house. Death, like 
love, becomes for him a cosmic theme. Love symbolizes 
the high romance of nature: 

Thus on the planet incessantly everywher 

The blood remembers its freedom, rises afresh, 

Destroys the cold austerities that shackle 

Here is the very noise of spring, débacle 

As of proud waters not to be stayed by 
Death is the keynote of its wisdom, its meaning in re 
newal: 

Earth, you have never torn apart 

A poppy, or a pink undone, 

But you have woven another one, 

Nearer the image in your heart. 
The final stanzas of this poem sing a gallant acceptance of 
mortality: 

Iam content. Take back your own: 

Take back the golden leaves that fall, 

The roses from the garden wall 

Take back the body from the bone. 

Drink up its lovely dreams like dew, 

And let the spiders spin among 

That trellis where all sweetness hung, 

And let the rain drip through. 


Thus Mr. Dillon’s own attitude is one of calmness amid 


ruin, of a tempered stoicism instead of despair, above all, 
of courage. Herein, as much as in the lucid simplicity of 
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his form, he differentiates himself from the school termed 
modernist. In the face of skepticism which finds no home 
for man in the universe, no place in the cosmos for aspira- 
tion, hope, love—the things which give existence its value 
for him—the poet asserts the supremacy of his conscious- 
ness: That dream is the one dreamer’s still 


For faith and science fly to this: 





His dreams are mine, and mine 





My dreams—since in a world de 


Of sheer imponderable mind 


| 9 ! 
lhe atom stands for all outdoors 
Ar nfinite, and so are yours. 


In the Extemporary Lines in Celebration of a Treaty he 
makes the test of life the truce which man makes with his 
own troubled heart, secure in the faith that he is the 
measure of all things: 

And let his little world become his tomb 


Sink from the starlight into something less: 





It never sprung to flame but for his courage 
Or wove one flower but of his consciousness. 





In form as well as in theme, Mr. Dillon shows himself a 


legatee of the early seventeenth-century poets—and in the 
best sense, since he has made the inheritance distinctly his 
own. Like T. S. Eliot, he has assumed the metrical free 
dom practised by the school of Donne, but has so assimi 
lated and adapted their practice that what appeared 
license in their work becomes merely an enhancement of 
his own well ordered and limpid music. In both cases the 
poet has distilled the music of prose rhythms and added it 
to his poetry, but without violation to poetic form: 
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For there is no way I should want it told, in the end, 

But in the alphabets of earth, to be 

Extant as the leaves’ literature . . . 
In general, however, Mr. Dillon’s characteristic cadence is 
not in the minor key invariable to Eliot. The extravagance 
of the seventeenth-century conceit is in his verse confined 
to the occasional use of an image or a word as surprising 
as it is right; yet again, originality of word or image is 
never permitted to shift the focus of the poem. The result 
is an impression of lavishness which vitalizes but does not 
contradict the beautiful economy of his verse. This almost 
paradoxical blend of imaginative luxury and formal aus 
terity is one of his distinguishing features. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the verbal felicities ot 
Mr. Dillon’s poetry, those happy turns of phrase which 
move the reader to sudden delight. What should be em 
phasized is that The Flowering Stone, like Boy in the Wind, 
is not a collection of miscellaneous verse. The volume has 





a unity. It should be read as a whole, and whoever has 
not done so has not read it at all. Robt. Morss Lovett 


PERSONAL CONVENTION 


Viva (seventy new poems), by E. E. Cummings. Horace 

Liveright, Inc. 

The occasion of this review is unfortunately a single 
book by Mr. Cummings, and the opportunity for generali 
zation about his work as a whole is slight. But it is an 
opportunity that must be seized, if the reviewer intends 
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to say anything at all: the quality of Viva, being quite 
uniform with that of its predecessors, imposes upon the 
reviewer no obligation to announce to the public important 
changes, in Mr. Cummings’ work, of style, composition, 
or point of view. This fact alone is, of course, of no 
significance, but it brings to the reviewer a grateful feeling 
of relief; it permits him to write with a full sense of the 
merit of the three previous books of verse by this poet, a 
sense that corrects, as it should, a feeling of disappoint 
ment in the quality of Viva. 

It is not that the quality has “fallen off.” Cummings’ 
faults are well-known, I believe, if not generally defined, 
and they are still essentially the faults of Tulips and 
Chimneys. In that volume it was not easy to distinguish 
his own quality, and thus his limitations, from the in 
fluence of other poets, Keats and Swinburne; but this 
influence has disappeared. The special quality of his talent 
stands forth without the misleading features of an un- 
formed style. He has refined his talent, perhaps not to the 
point of which it is ideally capable, but at least to the 
point at which he is able to convey the particular kind of 
meaning that very properly obsesses any poet in contact 
with his medium. From first to last his work has shown 
the growth of a uniform quality, and a progressive tend- 
ency to define that quality witha certain degree of purity. 

His uniformity is not uniformity of style. The point 
could be labored, but I think it is sufficient to refer the 


reader of Cummings to the three distinct styles of poems 
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XVIII,LI,and LVII inViva. He has a great many styles, 
and having these he has none at all—a defect concealed 
by his famous mechanism of distorted word and line. For 
a style is that indestructible quality of a piece of writing 
which may be distinguished from its communicable con- 
tent but which in no sense can be subtracted from it: the 
typographical device can be so subtracted by simple alter- 
ation either in the direction of conventional pattern or in 
the direction of greater distortion. The typography is 
distinct from style, something superimposed and external 
to the poem, a mechanical system of variety and a formula 
of surprise; it is—and this is its function—a psuedo-dy- 
namic feature that galvanizes the imagery with the look of 
movement, of freedom, of fresh perception, a kind of 
stylization which is a substitute for a living relation among 
the images themselves, in the lack of a living relation be- 
tween the images and the sensibility of the poet. Mr. 
Cummings’ imagery reaches the page still-born. 

This characteristic of his verse has been brilliantly 
analyzed by Mr. R. P. Blackmur, in his Notes on E. E. 
Cummings’ Language (The Hound and Horn, January, 
1931). To that essay I refer the reader for a discussion of 
Cummings’ replacement of stock poetic conventions with 
an equally limited set of conventions of his own. “By 
denying the dead intelligence and putting on the heresy of 
unintelligence,” says Mr. Blackmur, “‘the poet only suc 
ceeds in substituting one set of unnourished conventions 
for another.” Again: “‘As if sensation could be anything 
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more than the idea of sensation . . . without being at- 
tached to some central body of experience, genuinely un- 
derstood and formed in the mind.”” And Mr. Blackmur 
summarizes his view: “‘So long as he is content to remain 
in his private mind, he is unknowable, impenetrable, and 
sentimental.” 

These statements reach to the center of Cummings’ de- 
fects, but I believe that Mr. Blackmur takes too seriously 
the “heresy of unintelligence”’; it is rather the heresy of 
supposing that personality, as such, outside the terms of 
something that is not personality, can ever be made known. 
Now in addition to the typographical mechanism there 1s 
another that grows out of it—the mechanism of emo 
tionally private words that are constantly overcharged 
into pseudo-symbols. This has two aspects. There is the 
repetition of single words (Mr. Blackmur, in his compre- 
hensive study, examines in detail the personal clichés: 
flower, petal, bloom, etc.); and there is the headlong series 
of miscellaneous words that attempt to imitate the simul- 
tancity and shock of fresh sensation. Mr. Blackmur shows 


it of the series cancels the sensory value of 


that the weig! 
its single items. Both this device and the distorted line 
probably proceed from the poet’s sense of the insufficiency 
of his style: there is something wrong, something obscure 
that demands a superimposed heightening for effect. 
Without this external variety we get, in Cummings, the 
uniformity that I have mentioned, but it is rather a uni- 
formity of meaning, of reference, than of conception. No 
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single poem introduces the reader to an implicit body of 
idea beneath its surface, a realm of free play detached 
once and for all from the poet. We are led to the next 
poem, and from the aggregate of Mr. Cummings’ poems 
we return to the image of his personality: like all poets he 
seems to say “more” than the explicit terms convey, but 
this “more”’ lies in the origin of the poem, not in the inter- 
play of its own terms. From To His Coy Mistress we de 
rive no clue to the existence of such a person as “ Andrew 
Marvell”; from Viva we get only the evidence of per- 
sonality. And this is what Cummings’ poetry “means.” 
It is a kind of meaning very common at present; Mr. 
Cummings is the original head of an easily imitable school. 
This does not mean that he has ever been successfully imi- 
tated; no one else has written “personal”’ poetry as well as 
Mr. Cummings write it. It is rather that he has shown the 
possibility of making personal conventions whose origin 
and limit are personality. It is a kind of convention that, 
given “talent,” can make of anyone a poet. It requires a 
certain interest in oneself, which permits one to ascribe to 
one’s “feeling-tone” for words an objective meaning, a 
comprehensible meaning, to the relations existing among 
those words. This stanza, by no means an extreme example 
of pure “feeling-tone,”’ illustrates the process: 

your slightest look easily will unclose me 

though I have closed myself as fingers, 

you open always petal by petal myself as Spring opens 

(touching skilfully, mysteriously) her first rose 
There is sententiousness in excess of the occasion, which 
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remains “unknowable,” and we are brought back to the 
poet who becomes the only conceivable reference of an 
emotion in excess of what is said. But “Cummings” in 
that sense is an empty abstraction, and the tact that the 
poet Cummings leads us there, away trom the poem itself, 
explains Mr. Blackmur’s remark that the poetry exists 
only in terms of something that is “impenetrable” and 
“sentimental.”’ It fails to implicate the reader with the 
terms of a formed body of experience. The poet asks us at 
last not to attend to the poem as poetry, but to its inter- 
esting origin, who, the publisher assures us, has a “cheerful 
disdain for the approval of pundits and poetasters.” 

In Mr. Cummings’ work there is much to amuse and 
entertain, and much that one admires. A rigorous selec- 
tion from his four books would give us some of the best 
poetry of the age. In & the magnificent sonnet on death 
and the love sonnet ending “an inch of nothing for your 
soul,” though projected in Mr. Cummings’ personal 
imagery, achieve a measure of objective validity by refer 
ence to the traditional imagery of such poetry, which he 
inverts, but by implication leans upon. His best verse is 
that in which he succeeds, perhaps unintentionally, in 
escaping from his own personality into a world of meaning 
that not even the “heresy of unintelligence” can let him 
ignore. For this reason he cannot forever be immune to 
the heavy hand of the pundits. If he finds such pretension 
tiresome, it is the fate of interesting personalities to be 
continually bored. Allen Tate 
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The Mountain in the Sky, by Howard McKinley Corning. 
Metropolitan Press, Portland, Oregon. 


A Magazine of Verse 


FROM OREGON 





In his sonnet Mountain Dwellers Mr. Corning points out 
the contrasting influences of the plains and the heights 
their effect on human character: 


They know release, who, free of lock and door, 
Walk prairie miles and have on every side 

A way that follows to the sky’s blue floor; 

All heaven by day, by night the stars flung wick 
They do not walk where mountains come to pare 
A lean half-circle where a shadow creeps 

To fringe the blue that lets them out on air, 
And every trail goes deeply between sleeps. 


Prairies go free. But mountain dwellers share 

The strength of granite struggle; long alone, 

They bend the lightning till their bodies wear 

The earth’s hard sinew. They cleave stone with ston 
And through the shadows weighing on their hearts 
The sky is answered and a new world starts. 


This Oregon poet lives in Portland, built on the hills, 
and gazing always at beautiful Mount Hood, a whit 
wraith on the horizon. Oregon boys and girls must look up 
to tall firs and climb past the timber-line to the bare rocks 
and the snows: 





I have rejected cities to go free 

A season where the trails lift toward the sky, 
Bedding my campfires by old masonry. 

The lean cold does not find me where I lic. 


See how the morning rides on painted wings! 
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Throughout this book one senses the feel of the moun- 
tains, the delight of young muscles contending with sharp 
steepness and livid cold, and of young minds rejecting 
sophistication and accepting the earth’s harsh simplicities. 
The first emotion we get from the poems quoted above 
and others, the second in such a sonnet as 4 Mountain 
Boy Reads Spinoza, when, laying “‘the book down in a bed 
of thyme,” “‘he fused in space” 

The blue 
Far sky sucked toward him in a cosmic rhyme .. . 


He purged in clean flame, absolute and orbed. 

The book is regional in the happiest sense of the word. 
It could not have been written east of the Sierras, perhaps 
not even south of Oregon’s stiff fir-forests and formidable 
coast-line. The sea is in it as well as the mountains: 

It is the tides of rhythm that we follow 

West to the sea’s waste. No soft-armed South 

Drowses to hold us, but this loneliest sorrow 

Of breathing song upon a salty mouth. 
The poet does not use nature for scenic eftect—her pano- 
rama of contrasts has been an integral part of his feeling, 
not merely a movable environment for the surface play of 
emotions. This is the value of regional loyalties—they 
become an unconscious motive at the heart of life, as in- 
stinctive as the beating of blood in one’s veins. And the 
value of regional poetry, or regional art in general, is the 
record it gives of human emotion as part of nature’s 
transcendent emotion, of man as part of the impassioned 
earth. 
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It is not often that Mr. Corning achieves a perfect ex- 
pression of such loyalties. His best poems are among the 
shorter ones; he has not yet succeeded very well in telling 
a story, though he may be learning how with such practice 
poems as Return of the Native, the Three Historical Docu 
ments, and the rather tiresome rat-squirrel tale, whose 
rhythms get hopelessly lost. Mr. Corning disciplines his 
muse, and becomes gradually more proficient while con 
tinuing true to his locale. Already his poetry is authentic 
and at times beautiful, and his persistent loyalty to his art 
justifies us in hoping for further development in proficiency 
and richness as time goes on. H. M. 


IN SEARCH OF THE SOU! 

The Gates of the Compass, by Robert Hillyer. Viking Press. 
The title poem is an exercise in mysticism, the four 

parts of which—Memory, Death, Ecstasy, and Low 

encompass the journey of a huntsman (the man in search 

of his soul) from emergence to disappearance. 


Forever young he rides a dying horse . . . 
Attended only by those double echoes, 
The soul and flesh, the day and night of time. 


The day the huntsman reaches is the day (or light) ot 
dream, but it is, naturally enough, discerned by the poet 
through the fog of the senses. 

The first section, Memory, deals with a childhood 
image of the sinking of the Spanish fleet at Santiago, an 


image of fear in a game of blind man’s buff, the horror of 


night, and an image of the biological horror of life. The 
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section ends, after suggesting that beautiful things are 
foredoomed, with the promise that after “the poor dream 
of living” the “Spanish fleets of dream” will round the 
headland. sailing home. 

The second section exhibits Death in others, Death 
overcoming Love, and the promise of Death in oneself 
and every living thing. But Ecstasy lifts the soul out of 
death with a song of death. The singers are glory 
dancers, and employ large images, such as Vesuvius and 
Etna, red Mars and white Aldebaran, to dance the soul 
over the mountain and the sea, and beyond. 

The final section contains and transcends in terms of 
Love the other three. The huntsman wakes a sleeping 
beauty, at once Love and the object of Love; as they 
converse they variously walk and rest, passing from 
hill through idyllic valley to hill: 

And as the ev ening star rose clear before them 
They reached the summit of the second hill, 
Where lifted to a momentary glory 

They stood against the sky, and so were gone. 

Whether the mysticism is essential to the poem except 
as a formal incentive must remain a mystery to those 
who do not share the mysticism as a kind of emotional 
birthright. It is the versification, the verbal treatment 
as distinguished from insight and feeling, which seem the 
more essential. It makes little difference whether the 
insights were personal or made to order; they are im- 
portant only as they are worked up into verse. The whole 
poem is pleasant reading, the parts well shaped, passages 
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well-turned, many lines sonorous and many vivid. The 
virtues are traditional but none the less excellent for that. 
Mr. Hillyer is an able craftsman. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Hillyer’s poetry that his craft 
should so often be employed on subjects which have 
nothing inherently poetic about them and which he 
contents himself with versifying without transforming. 
The Phi Beta Kappa Ode is an example; it served its 
occasion very well, but hardly needed reprinting. The 
ode makes use of a notion expanded in a sonnet called 
Platitude: the notion that the wise “save thriftily for 
larger merchandise” the treasure of ancient platitudes. 
There is merit in the notion, and the ablest, trimmest, 
most affective poem in the book, From the Foothills, is an 
instance of what the notion can produce: 

It has been written that we are the islands 
Which, ocean-sundered into seeming twain, 
Are truly of one continent, the highlands 
Wrought of one rock and rooted in one plain. 
Bright Himalayan peace! the humblest crest 
One with the splendor of Mount Everest. 

But the notion should not be, as so often in Mr. Hillyer’s 
eight volumes of verse, the agitator of poetry. It makes 
the performance seem too easy. R. P. Blackmur 


AN OVER-PREPARED EVEN 


The Signature of Pain and Other Poems, by Alan Porter. 
John Day Co. 


The Signature of Pain is a book easy to neglect. The 
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reader who expects to be told why this is so had better be 
reading Mr. Porter’s poems than my review; nevertheless 
I shall offer one or two lame suggestions. 

I dislike the architecture of Mr. Porter’s book, and 
think that conduces to the indifference with which I view 
it. Approaching through portals of prejudice, impressed 
irritably by a false-front fagade, one is at length dismissed 
by a postern exit of early workmanship. I do not think it 
is good to be taken through a poetic structure in just this 
manner. Are manners important? Bad ones, I suppose, 
are usual and venial in publishers; after all, they are trying 
to sell something. But to permit their rudeness to seep 
through the cover and to stain the pages of the book itself 
indicates either a lack or a lapse of taste on the part of the 
poet. Not that I object to the conventional “With an in- 
troduction hy Sc-and-so’’; if a poet is so modest that he 
needs a great man’s pat on the head to confirm him, that 
is all right with me. Still, I do not know who Mr. Porter’s 
friends are, some of them, and when I find them cluttering 
the threshold with their commendatory verses, I am 
afraid I consider their presence obtrusive. I know that all 
this is essentially trivial, and that I can easily enough, if 
| am determined, wade through these fellows and press on 
to meet the poet; but I think it somewhat discourteous of 
him to begin by invoking his readers to this really ex- 
traneous kind of determination. 

These poems will be admired in America by those 
critics who follow the lead of the British, as they have 
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been admired in England for reasons more deeply flatter 

ing the national consciousness. The English are a played- 

out people, whose literature today expresses their ex 

haustion; sensing in themselves this lack of energy (of 
which lapse of taste is one symptom), they respond over 

generously to sympathetic Americans who profess the same 
mood. The enthusiastic comment wherewith Mr. Porter’s 
book has been advertised is ail out of line with the merit 
of its contents. What British critics identify as poignant 
power seems to me a late stage of nervous self-control, 
effective when exercised in restraint of something, but 
failing, when put to positive uses, to generate any force 
more dynamic than hectic excitement. The author’s 
technique confirms this impression of his tone. It is a bad 
sign when a poet resorts to italics and capitals. Mr. Porte: 
does not know how to let himself go; his Pegasus behaves 
nicely when rated in hand, but when put to a drive has a 
tendency to sprawl. 

This poet, I am told, is a sensitive young man who dis- 
likes to be praised for his shortcomings. What he considers 
his excellencies I have no way of knowing; therefore I hesi- 
tate to contribute to his displeasure. I do not think his 
book is bad; I will guarantee to find worse ones more 
favorably reviewed in American poetry magazines. Only: 
The Signature of Pain is harder to admire with understand 
ing than to read with neglect; and with that both of us, 
reader and reviewer, are back where we started from. 


Rolfe Humphries 
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No one can accuse modern poets of aloofness from economic and social 
thinking in the past twenty years, but it has required a panic to bring 
them into full action as analysts of present chaos and future recovery. 
The collapse of political morals and the apparently universal abdication 
of intelligence from public affairs may have brought writers to believe 
that the time is ripe for the “critical dictatorship” which Eliot once 
called upon critics and poets to instigate. In its January 16th issue, The 
Saturday Review of Literature required its habitual and usually unbudge- 
able space-monopolizers to make way for Archibald MacLeish’s letter 
To the Young Men of Wall Street. Mr. MacLeish’s prose is a too infre- 


quent privilege. 





Its present purpose is to call on capitalism to recreate 
itself, to reject past ineptitudes, and to justify the waning faith of those 
who believe that “only under capitalism, of all existing alternatives, have 
we any real hope of [intellectual] freedom.” “The present panic is a 
Panic of Intelligence. . . . Men have understood more complicated 





things than money. . . . If [capitalism] is to survive it must survive with 
reason. . . . If you can create an idea of capitalism which men will 
support with their hope rather than their despair, you will inherit the 
world, If you cannet, you and your children and ourselves with you will 
vanish from the West.” 

From the editors of The Left, Front, Morada, and The New Masses, this 
earnest language will elicit only contempt, as a feeble effort to inject hope 
into the deepening Spenglerian gloom. Mr. Gold of The New Masse: 
October, 1931) and Mr. McKenzie of Morada (in The Left, 2) have 
already promised to meet Ezra Pound “‘in hell” before they swallow his 
defenses of Fascist property rights and economic individualism. These 
journals have lately rung with the clamor of the fray. E. P. himself takes 
the better part of the January 15th issue of Contempo (Chapel Hill, 
N.C.) to survey America’s “mental detritus” and England’s “gormy and 


“ , 


gluey mess’’ as a means of exciting “economic realization” and revising 
“the working day.” Mr. Eliot, in two recent Criterions, remains soberly 
sceptical of the avalanche of jingoistic prophets whose plethoric guides- 
out-of-Limbo he reviews. In the January Criterion he presents one 
Gallox who avers, in Property and Poetry, that ‘‘property is just as neces 
sary a projection of economic activity as the work of art is of esthetic 
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activity. . . . Economic or artistic, the act of man is rational when it 
leads to a result which faces him from without as the historical embodi- 
ment of the activity from which it results. To produce such objective 
results . . . human activity must be rational and therefore free.”” As 
for Marx: he “did not see either that property is the necessary projection 
of man’s individual and rational activity, or that autonomy is the most 
fundamental characteristic of creative work.’’ In response to these 
fervent apologetics for ancient faiths, we already have Leon Dennen’s 
excellent, though fragmentary, summary of Plechanov and the Marxian 
Approach to Art in The Left. The Marxian esthetics have “suffered most 
from misinterpretation by exponents as well as opponents of historical 
materialism.” He stresses “Engel’s formula that the determining factor 
in human existence is the production and reproduction of life. Life is 
conditioned . . . by the material means. . . . Art is the reproduction of 
life in images.” Between artist and society no tyranny of duty but an 
ideal of “‘sociologic equivalence” must be established. ‘The Marxist 
critic welds the utilitarian and esthetic aspect in art into one life 
one formula.” 

For these and other literary voices crying in the wilderness, the 
sceptical may have less than the usual contempt if they will reflect on the 
impotence of official economists and forecasters in the face of present 
ruin, an impotence reduced to monthly absurdity in the cartloads of aim- 
less prophecy unloaded upon the pages of Scribner's, Harper's, The 
Forum, The Thinker, etc. 

For some writers, however, memory of the exciting temps perdu of the 
last decade still lends enchantment to current oppressions. Few events 
of the autumn months have been more affecting than the revival by 
Malcolm Cowley (in The New Republic) and Gorham B. Munson (in The 
Sewanee Review for January) of the dreams and battles that made the 
spasmodic careers of Secession and Broom emphatic examples of how 
not to achieve literature. Mr. Cowley, in Exile’s Return, again chases the 
spectre of Dada through Europe; stages rows at the Rotonde (‘‘At the 
sight of him, a fresh rage surged over me”’); returns to America to find 
that “the literary business was booming like General Motors’’; fights 
gangsters, censors, and Ernest Boyd (“Seized with the same quick rage 
that swept over me before, I cursed over the telephone, etc.”’) through the 
issues of Broom; assists in the vastly advertised bout of mud-rolling 
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and eye-poking between Munson and Josephson at Woodstock; and 
finally, after a Grub Street period which ultimately brings him to The 
New Republic, and after “the death of vain ambitions, after a period of 
hopelessness,” addresses himself a letter saying, “ You must confine your- 
self to essentials: thinking, reading, conversation, writing, livelihood, in 
about the order named.” To all this, Munson’s account acts as a 
vituperative rejoinder, the two papers finally making one agree (despite 
an honest gratitude to the insurgents of the Twenties, yet amid such 
“occasional yawns” as these poets themselves in 





ge in when reviewing 
their protracted adolescence) that post-war literary exhibitions were “an 
aimless farce” 


upon which the curtain could hardly ring down too soon. 





y 


The Hound and Horn with each issue gives assurance that a time of far 
more disinterested creative enthusiasm is at hand, and that genuine and 
disillusioned critical probity, not clique vaudeville or fanatical mani- 
festoes, may be the measure of literary importance in the present decade. 
In the January issue appeared R. P. Blackmur’s distinguished paper on 
Wallace Stevens, an addition to his earlier studies of poetic diction in 
Cummings and Eliot; Marianne Moore’s penetrating review of Aiken; 
Winters on Bridges’ lyrics; and an inaugural review of current magazines 
by Fitts which will doubtless stir earthquakes in Rapallo, Paris, and 
points West. In October appeared a part of Janet Lewis’ novel, The 
Plains of Abraham, the cool measure and proportion of whose prose 
promises another example of mastery in the American novel. We have 
been too great : irer of Hyatt Mayor’s artcriticism not to regret the 
ces which seriously wrench the persuasive logic of 
In the July issue Fitts’ “ Romans and Kartha 
1ing less than cold, but Charles du Bos’ “‘medita- 









unstudied Ezr 
his paper on Tran 
ginians”’ left us som 
tion” on Baudelaire revealed extraordinary insight and several classic 
definitions. Among recent poems, the most interesting were Merle 
Hoyleman’s Asp 





{ge, Gregory's group, and Fitts’ brilliant sequence, 


to emphasize the contemporary mastery in 





but these served 
Stevens’ ar 


'?) 
D 


’ contributions. In its chronicles and reviews, 
The Hound and Horn remains the model for these types of record in 
current journalism. The quarterly records by Mayor, Kirstein, White, 
and Hitchcock are 


geo 








almost without rivals in their fields. 





The Symposium | 


iven unusual attention to poetry 
numbers. Philiy 


in its last three 
ably studied Apollinaire’s “objectivity” and 
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“modernity of approach,” and his reinvestiture of traditional imagery 
and symbolism. Michael Stuart continued Gilbert’s exegesis of Joyce’s 
“word-creatures.” Réné Taupin enlarged his view of Eliot’s “classi 
cism.” Morris Schappes surveyed with customary acuteness recent 
literature on Christina Rossetti. Franklin Gary applied to his reading of 
Keats’ letters Herbert Read’s distinction between character and 
personality. Harold Rosenberg pursued fine logic in his analysis of 
Myth and Poem. William Troy defined the value of “‘poetic method” 
in Virginia Woolf in her “direct contradiction to the foundations of 
our response to [the novel].’” Wilson Knight and others have debated 
the problems attending the new textual and stylistic study of Shake 
speare. 

The second issue of Procession (Ann Arbor, Mich.) fails to define any 
specific aims or talents, but Carl Gehring on The Negro in America? 
Music is good, and Walter Donnelly makes one admirable point in his 
review of Cummings’ Visa. Yvor Winters continues the public self 
commiseration which he began in last summer’s This Quarter. Mark 
Turbyfill contributes two poems. The poetry in The Le/t is chiefly form 
less but lively publicity for the common cause, except for Horac« 
Gregory’s New York, Cassandra and Norman MacLeod’s continuously, 
if unevenly, valuable work. These two poets are easily the master: 
of current sociological verse. The cinema criticism and book reviews are 
consistently admirable. The New Review of Paris, except for Antheil’s, 
Pound’s, Zukofsky’s, and Leo Ferrero’s participation, grows steadily 
the direction of what Mr. Dos Passos recently called “parlor entertain 
ment for high-school English classes.”” He apparently had this ram 
shackle journal in the forefront of his mind when he said, in his preface to 
Cendrars, that “library philosophies vaguely favorable to fascism, 
pederasty, and the snob-mysticism of dying relig 
tion of ‘poets’.” (We shall discuss the fourth, and superior, issue later. 

The Bookman, which continues to sacrifice vital personality to broad 
ness of appeal, never fails to provide in each issue several highly readable 
items. Among these have been Ford Madox Ford’s 4 Stage in American 
Literature, Edwin Muir on Virginia Woolf, Babbitt on Romanticism and 
the Orient, and the excellent dramatic criticism of Francis Ferguson. Nor 
are we ungrateful for the literary portraits and snap-shots in the monthly 
Comment section. The Criterion has published one valuable poem i: 
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Marcel Aurousseau’s The Navigator, developed from a theme by St.-J. 
Perse, and another in J. G. Macleod’s Mt. Pindus. The verse of Harold 
Monro, Stephen Spender, and Muir has seldom risen above the negligible. 
Outstanding among recent prose contributions have been Bonamy 
Dobree’s charming dialogue on Lord Chesterfield and his reviews, Chris- 
topher Dawson’s rather free-handed discussion of The Origins of the 
Romantic Tra 





n, an amusing but dispiriting Verse Chronicle by F. S. 
Flint which ranged from the art of Mrs. Wilhelmina Stitch to that of 
Jeffers, Auden’s review of Skelton, Taupin on Rémy de Gourmont and 


F, Gundolf on Morike, and H. Sykes Davies in a giggling account of 


recent American magazines. The Yale Review's January issue carried a 
useful survey of The Modern Long Poem by Herbert Read, and Allen 
Tate’s fine poem, The Traveller. 

It may be of little use to comment on Mr. Max Eastman, particularly 
after Mr. Mangan’s richly adequate estimate of his art in our October 


number. But the article whereby Harper’ 


once more struck bottom In 
the October issue, P¢ 


ets Talking to Themselves, can hardly be ignored, if on 


ly because Mr. Eastman appears to make Joyce, Hart Crane, etc., damn 


themselves with their own words. But one perceives that these words 
were gleaned in private conversation, and doubtless by the same methods 


Mr. Eastinan uses in his much-poetized seductions of unfortunate ladies. 
By wrenching the casual remark into a final committal, by reducing all 
intelligence to the level of his own plodding and disappointed mentality, 
and by immersing all comprehension and practice of literature in the 
neutralizing bath of his own vulgarian tastes, he appears to make a pretty 
case against most of the reputable poets and critics of the day. Mean 


while both logic and realism go wild in a series of “common assumptions’ 
and conveniently arranged “facts.” Harper’s occasionally gives grudging 
space to stories by Kay Boyle, Faulkner, Stella Benson, and Pau! 
Horgan; to poems by Johns, Aiken, and Shanafelt; and to a rare artick 
like Charles A. Beard’s The Myth of Rugged American Individualism 
But it is for the progressive editorial ineptitude that reaches an occa 
sional climax in such essays as Eastman’s th 


at it will finally be swept into 
a well-merited oblivion. 
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NEWS NOTES 

The editor has been sojourning in New York, just in time to attend the 
annual banquet of the Poetry Society of America on the last Thursday of 
January. As there were over three hundred in the spacious ball-room of 
the Biltmore, eating a delicious dinner at $3.50 a plate, the conclusion was 
irresistible that the proportion of poets to guests must be small—a con 
clusion borne out by a count of less than fifty bards on the printed list. 
Of these about ten sat at the speakers’ table, led by the venerable Edwin 
Markham, looking very fit even though his eightieth birthday will be 
celebrated at Carnegie Hall in April. President Harold Pulsifer wielded 
the gavel and said a gracious word for the speakers; and at his right sat 
Robert Frost, looking as rugged as ever though a little grayer, speechless 
in the midst of eloquence. 

The speakers were Frederick Allen, editor of Harper’s, who told us all 
about his trials with poets; Shaw Desmond, the Irish novelist, who talked 
about rhythm and rapture as bardic essentials; and this editor, who said 
a very brief word about running Porerry. Also, Miss Betty Bartholomew, 
recommended by Masefield, gave two old Scots ballads which we scarcely 
understood. And lastly, Dr. Cabell Greet, who has preserved for 
Columbia University a number of poets’ voices, rolled off his record of 
The Virginians Are Coming Again, so that we might hear once more a 
vanished voice—only, alas, it was not quite the voice of Lindsay which 
chanted through the loud-speaker out of the machine. 

Among the poets present, according to the printed list, were Leonora 
Speyer, as handsome as ever; ditto Margaret Widdemer; William 
Griffith, who received a bronze Pegasus medal as a past president of the 
society; Arthur Guiterman, another past president; Harold Vinal and his 
bride, who used to be Elizabeth Shaw Montgomery; Mary Carolyn 
Davies, always gay-spirited whether feasting or starving; Nathan 
Haskell Dole, who will never grow old; Sally Bruce Kinsolving, up from 
Baltimore; Constance Skinner, trailing three guests; Florence Mixter, 
formerly of Moline; May Lewis, otherwise Mrs. Goldstone; Gwendo 
Haste; Daniel Henderson; Isabel Conant; Jane Dransfield; Margery 
Mansfield, whom we still miss at the Porerry office; and numerous others. 

And among the poets not present, whom the editor talked with else- 
where, were Louise Bogan, Léonie Adams, “‘Anne Singleton” and Grace 
Fallow Norton, who agreed that poets, in these times, should sit at 
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boards and feast on bread and pulse. Also, just home from Budapest, 
Prague, the Riviera and other foreign parts, Alfred and Dorothy Kreym- 
borg brought the latest news. 

Plays and pictures, as well as poets, the editor has seen in the metro 
polis: O’Ncill’s stupendous trilogy—the first part especially a master- 
piece—with Nazimova carrying off chief honors; The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, in which Brian Aherne, playing Robert Browning, seemed to at 
least one auditor the star, rather than Katharine Cornell; Distant Drums, 
a new play of the difficult western trek in 1849, by Dan Totheroh, a young 
and gifted, but not quite completed, dramatist; Reunion in Vienna, a 
frothy affair lightly touched off by Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne; and 
Of Thee I : 
Sullivan, setting vu 
trollable laughte: 





rthful satire since Gilbert and 


cleverest, most 1 








p our presidential campaigns as a target for uncon- 


‘Cecil John” is an English poet who seems to have been attached, for 
the past ten years or more, to the colonial service in Central Africa. His 


first poems, appearing in Poetry in October 1922, were extensively 








copied, and later groups increased his reputation as the voice of a minority 
in Africa who resent the advance of civilization and the white man’s 
treatment of the natives. His name and residence are unknown to the 
editors. 

The three poems by Mr. Ford Madox Ford, here printed, complete his 
sequence, Buckshee, begun last month. 

Louise Morey Bowman (Mrs. A. A. B.), of Montreal, has also ap- 
peared here often. Moonlight and Common Day (Macmillan Co. of 
Canada) is her latest book of verse. 

Bertha Ten Eyck James (Mrs. Daniel C. Rich), of Chicago, is the 
author of Nine Dragons (Harold Vinal, Ltd. 

Mr. Ted Olson has recently returned from a sojourn in Norway, the 


country of his ancestors, to Laramie, Wyoming. His book of poems, 


4 Stranger and Afraid, was published by the Yale Press in 1928. 
Florence Kiper Frank (Mrs. Jerome F.), formerly of Chicago, is now 
living at Croton-on-the-Hudson, New York. Her book, 4 Few tc 


and Other Poems, appeared in 1915. 





Louise Ayres Garnett, of Evanston, Chicago’s most populous suburb, 
is the author of Eve Walks in her Garden, and Resurgam, the text of an 
ratorio by H vy Hadley. 
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Mr. Paul E. Tracy lives in Baker, Oregon. Miss Frances Jennings, of 
Detroit, is a student in the University of Michigan. 
The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 
Mr. John Vincent Healy, of Walworth, Wis., has been of late a stud 
at the University of Chicago and a member of its Poetry Club. 
Anne Kelledy Gilbert (Mrs. A. M. G.), of Washington, D. C., is th 
author of The Angel of the Battlefield and Other Poems (Harold Vinal 
Miss Mary Grier, born in 1g12 at Waukesha, Wisconsin, is nov 
“alternating stenography with student work” at the Uniy. of Chicag: 
Miss Charlotte Wilder lives in Northampton, Mas 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
ORIGINAL VERSE: 
The Ninth Witch and Other Poems, by Fdward Davison. Harper & Bre 
Thrust at the Sky and Other Poems (proof), by MacKnight Black. Simo: 
& Schuster. 
My Candle and Other Poems, by Mother Francis d’Assisi. Benziger 
Bros., N. Y. 
Beggar of Beauty, by Sundar Giffin. Roerich Museum Press. 
A Dryad in Nanaimo, by Audrey Alexander Brown. Macmillan C 
Harvest of Time, by Harold T. Pulsifer. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Dionysus in Hades, by Frederick Faust. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
Boy with a Silver Plow, by Dennis Murphy. Kaleidoscope Pub., Dall 
Out-of-doors, by Charles J. Dean. Bruce Humphries. 
Night Song, by Roydon Burke. Bruce Humphries. 
If Love Prove Exacting, by Charlotte Blake Loring. “Studies’’ Publica 
tions, London. 
The Torch Undimmed, by Edna Davis Romig. Dorrance & Co 
Storm Signals, by Beaumont S. Bruestle. Dorrance & Co. 
Music and Meditation, by Hally Carrington Brent. Dorrance & Co 
Crab Grass, by Don L. West. The Art Print Shop, Nashville. 
Life the Huckster, by Mary Bradbury Williams. Richard G. Badger 
The Chinese Far and Other Verses, by Robert L. Bausum. Badger 
Reflections, by William H. Newman. Richard G. Badger. 
ANTHOLOGY AND PROSE: 
Anthology of Wyoming High School Verse 1930-37, ed. by English Club, 
Casper. 
The Outlook for Literature, by A. H. Thorndike. Macmillan Co. 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


UNPUBLISHED 
EARLY POEMS 


Ihese verses were written between Tennyson’s twelfth and thirty- 
third years. With the exception of one poem, none of them has been 
published before. The volume is of prime importance in tracing the 
dev elopment of a great poetic genius from its earliest beginnings. 


$5.00* 
ABBIE FINDLAY POTTS 
KINDRED 


Ihe highly personalized epic of an American family. Miss Potts 
creates her ancestors and their world with a masterly vigor that car- 
ries conviction. Her verse has a subdued lustre of its own; it is 
strong, flexible, and admirably adapted to the poet’s purpose. $1.50* 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
and T. W. ROLLESTON 


A TREASURY OF 
IRISH POETRY IN 
THE ENGLISH TONGUE 


This standard anthology has been revised and enlarged to include 
the Irish poets of the Twentieth Century. Colum, Joyce, O’Sullivan, 
Plunkett and Stephens are well represented with many of their con- 
temporaries. $3.00. 


At all Bookstores. 


*Preliminary price, subject to change on publication. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Naturally, you would expect this from the Gastonia 
(N. C.) Gazette: “How this unspeakable volume crept into the 
otherwise reputable list of Harrison publications is a mystery . . . 
the object of the poems is a despicable one. The poets have suc- 
ceeded only in sensationalism of the most nauseating type... . It 
occurred to us that perhaps jail would also be a good + al for Mr. 
Cheyney—jail, or a home for the feeble-minded. . . . It can all be 
classed under two heads—what is not sickening is amusing.” 

On the other hand, The Christian says: “Only a fiery ideal 
could prompt such good poetry.” And the Hartford Times: 
“Should be read by all.” And The Cherwell (England): “Most 
of the poems are masterpieces of propaganda.” Not to mention the 
Portland (Ore.) Journal: “The inclusions are not in defiance of 
lofty ideals, but rather pleas against hypocrisy in favor of sincerity 
and truth.” Nor the Louisville Courier-Journal: “No book as 
vehement could escape the charge of propaganda. Propaganda, yes, 
but not only that. Poetic worth is equally evident.” And, last, but 
by no means least, James Rorty in The New Republic: “Unrest 
has been almost wholly ignored by contemporary middle-class criti- 
cism. The writer is just naive enough to take it seriously, and to 
predict that next year, and in the years to come, our middle-class 
critics will have to take it seriously. . . . There is fully as much 
sound poetry, as poetry, as in any of the recently issued middle-class 
anthologies. . . . Some of the best poetry, as poetry, is written by 
genuine proletarians, and the ‘revolutionary culture’ which they ex- 
press is beginning to be rather convincing.” 

Judge for yourself. Unrest 1931 contains poems by Sherwood 
Anderson, Bynner, Ridge, Ficke, Vincent G. Burns, Chaplin, W. J. 
Coates, Stanton A. Coblentz, Cooksley, Cheyney, Norman Macleod, 
A. T. Merrill, Angela Morgan, Musser, Root, Chas. E. S. Wood, 
Clement Wood, deFord, Sara Bard Field, Clifford Gessler, Louis 
Ginsberg, Michael Gold, Langston Hughes, Wm. Ellery Leonard, 
and many others. 


UNREST 193 Edited by Ralph Cheyney 

and Jack Conroy. .$1.75 
Have you subscribed yet to Poetry World and Contem- 
porary Vision, the illustrated poetry monthly, which has on its 
staff such poets as Lucia Trent, Ralph Cheyney, Katherine Garrison 
Chapin, Caroline Lawrence Dier, Glenn Ward Dresbach, C. Gess- 
ler, L. Ginsberg, Louise Burton Laidlaw, Vivian Y. Laramore, A. T. 
Merrill, Mrs. L. Worthington Smith, Antoinette Scudder, Blanche 
Shoemaker Wagstaff, and others equally well-known? $3 a year. 
Send 25c for sample copy. And learn why “Crazy Quilt,” a regu- 
lar feature, is indispensable. 


Henry Harrison, Publisher, 27 E. 7th St.. New York 
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